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THE  RELATION  OF  PHARMACY  TO  THE 

STATE. 


Pharmacy,  in  every  country,  has  high  duties  to  perform  towards 
the  State.  The  humble  handmaid  of  Medicine,  she  has  to  aid  in 
maintaining  that  greatest  of  physical  blessings,  health ;  to  aid  in 
restoring  those  from  whom  that  blessing  is  temporarily  withdrawn  ; 
and  to  aid  in  soothing  the  life  of  those  to  whom  that  blessing  will 
never  come  again.  From  earth  and  sea,  and  the  living  things  they 
foster,  pharmacy  draws  forth  drugs  new  and  old,  gives  them 
convenient  shape,  and  distributes  them  to  the  community.  Ever 
conservative,  she  searches  the  whole  globe  for  supplies  of  medica¬ 
ments,  well  known,  well  tried,  and  reliable;  ever  progressive,  she 
searches  the  realms  of  nature  and  the  regions  of  art  for  new 
materials  wherewith  to  aid  in  combatting  disease  and  death.  And 
when  she  has  found  her  materia  medica ,  she  is  unwearied  in 
elaborating  them,  and  unremitting  in  her  endeavours  to  place  them 
— by  her  possibly  too  competitive  and  too  varied  agencies — at  the 
door  of  every  dwelling  in  the  land.  Exhaustive  research,  careful 
manufacture,  thorough  distribution  :  these  are  the  means  by  which 
her  duties  are  fulfilled. 

Is  pharmacy  performing  those  duties  with  the  maximum  of 
efficiency,  either  in  the  world  generally  or  in  any  country  par¬ 
ticularly  P  Can  she  better  search,  better  elaborate,  better  dis¬ 
tribute  ?  Can  she  in  any  way  better  meet  the  public  demands 
made  upon  her  ?  Can  she  better  serve  mankind,  either  herself 
directly,  or  through  the  profession  of  medicine  ?  Is  she  perform¬ 
ing  any  one  of  her  duties  better  in  some  countries  than  in  certain 
others;  and,  if  so,  can  the  international  agencies ’for  the  exchange 
of  pharmaceutical  information  be  improved  in  character  or  wisely 
increased  in  number?  Is  a  community  best  served, in  the  matter  of 
pharmacy,  by  a  large  number  of  distributors  of  elaborated  drugs, 
only  a  few  persons  being  manufacturers  of  the  preparations ;  or  by 
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a  smaller  nnrnber  of  distributors,  each  of  whom  makes  his  own 
preparations  P  Can  tlie  followers  of  pharmacy  show  the  civilised 
States  of  the  world,  or  show  the  Governing  Body  of  any  one  State, 
how  legislative  enactments,  new  or  extended,  will  better  enable  her 
to  perform  her  high  duties  P 

These  are  vital  questions — vital  to  the  health  and  therefore  to 
the  happiness  of  society,  vital  to  pharmacy. 

They  are  questions  which  may  well  form  the  subject  of  an 
address  on  the  present  occasion  to  a  non-political  society  of  phar¬ 
macists — the  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference.  For  with  one 
exception,  the  last,  which  will  only  receive  such  a  passing  notice  as 
previous  presidents  have  given  to  politics,  the  questions  lie  outside 
the  area  of  legislation  and  administration.  Lying  also,  as  they 
do,  outside  the  area  of  that  original  pharmaceutical  research,  the 
promotion  of  which  is  the  chief  object  of  the  Conference,  their 
consideration  will  form  an  agreeable  relief  to  our  deliberations  on 
more  technical  matters. 

They  are  questions  which  should  strike  home  to  pharmacists 
as  individuals.  For  does  any  follower  of  pharmacy  desire  to  pro¬ 
mote  even  his  own  sole  interest  ?  Let  him  remember  that  the 
better  he  performs  the  duties  the  public  require  him  to  do,  and  have 
put  him  amongst  his  drugs  to  do,  the  greater  will  be  his  personal 
success.  Let  him  reflect  that  he  is  only  one  member  of  the  pharma¬ 
ceutical  body,  and  that  in  the  degree  in  which  he  contributes  to  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  body  does  he  promote  his  own  welfare.  Let 
him  never  forget,  in  short,  that  in  pharmacy,  as  in  every  other  walk 
of  life,  the  highest  self-interest  is  to  be  found  in  the  forgetting  of 
self.  The  requirements  of  the  public  have  called  him  into  existence, 
the  requirements  of  the  public  maintain  him  in  his  position,  only 
in  proportion  as  he  meets  the  requirements  of  the  public  will  he 
promote  his  own  interests  or  raise  either  himself  or  his  calling. 

Collection;  Preparation;  Distribution. — We  must  glance  at 
the  present  condition  of  the  machinery  with  which  we  perform  our 
pharmaceutical  duties  before  we  can  usefully  consider  possible 
improvement. 

Collection  :  In  searching  for  supplies  of  the  old  and  well  tried 
natural  drugs,  pharmacy  presses  into  her  service  natives  of  many 
climes  and  traders  of  many  nationalities.  In  growing  those  drugs 
more  or  less  artificially,  she  employs  thousands  of  workers  in  all 
countries.  In  making  her  more  strictly  artificial  saline  remedies, 
she  contributes  to  the  support,  is  often  the  chief  and  sometimes 
the  only  support,  of  the  chemical  industries  of  Europe  and  America. 
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And  in  the  exercise  of  her  demands  for  new  remedial  agents,  she 
looks  to  the  original  researches  and  discoveries  of  the  traveller,  the 
botanist,  the  zoologist,  the  mineralogist,  the  scientific  chemist.  Her 
followers  themselves  largely  conduct  original  research  and  dis¬ 
covery  ;  they  also  largely  foster  research  and  discovery  by  banding 
themselves  into  Societies,  Associations,  and  Conferences,  for  the 
initiation  of  original  pharmaceutical  research,  for  the  payment 
of  expenses  incurred  in  research,  and  for  the  free  publication  of  the 
results  of  research. 

Preparation  :  To  manipulate  raw  drugs  and  to  manufacture 
compounded  drugs  is  perhaps  pharmacy’s  most  special  duty,  the 
work  which  gives  to  pharmacy  a  distinctive  stamp  amongst  man’s 
many  vocations.  For  it  is  her  peculiar  art  to  find  the  fittest  form 
in  which  the  animal  product,  the  medicinal  plant,  or  the  crude 
mineral  shall  most  directly,  easily,  and  even  pleasantly  it  may  be, 
do  the  work  it  is  designed  to  do.  From  the  plant,  animal,  or 
mineral  which  observation  or  more  minute  research  has  shown 
to  have  medicinal  value,  pharmacy  must  carefully,  step  by  step, 
and  constantly  testing  progress,  eliminate  what  is  valueless,  until 
she  is  able  to  say  that  a  simple  aqueous  infusion  or  decoction 
contains  all  the  activity  of  the  raw  material.  Perhaps  she  finds 
that  the  active  matter  is  only  removable  by  more  spirituous  fluids, 
and  hence  produces  a  “tincture.”  Maybe  she  proves  that  the 
aqueous  or  spirituous  fluid,  without  harm  and  with  some  advantage, 
may,  by  the  boiling  away  of  the  solvent,  be  concentrated  to  a  soft 
solid  or  “  extract.”  Possibly,  after  much  labour,  she  obtains  from 
the  crude  drug  one  or  more  of  the  actual  principles  in  which  reside 
its  activity ;  extracting  such  an  alkaloid  as  quinine,  such  a  sub¬ 
stance  as  salicin,  such  a  body  as  citric  acid,  such  a  salt  as  cream 
of  tartar.  Whether  she  always  extracts  the  active  principle  or 
not,  she  must  ascertain  its  properties  in  order  that  its  presence 
may  at  any  time  be  verified,  or  perhaps  its  purity  be  demonstrated, 
and  in  order  that  she  may  avoid  mixing  antagonistic  or  incom¬ 
patible  drugs  when  she  distributes  compounded  drugs  to  the  public. 

To  accomplish  this  manufacturing  or  manipulative  work,  either 
all  or  some  of  the  followers  of  pharmacy  must  possess  extensive 
knowledge.  They  must  have  sufficient  preliminary  education 
and  mental  training  to  enable  them  intelligently  to  study  the 
scientific  books  they  will  have  to  master,  and  to  comprehend  the 
principles  on  which  their  work  is  based.  They  must  as  pupils  give 
a  few  years  to  the  acquirement  of  materia  pharmaceutica,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  familiar  with  the  standard  physical  characters, 
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the  general  medical  qualities,  and  the  commercial  importance  of 
the  many  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  elaborated  materials  or 
mixtures  of  materials  which  they  desire,  sooner  or  later,  to  prepare 
for  themselves.  They  must  have  some  knowledge  of  botany,  as 
well  as  of  animal  and  mineral  products,  or  they  will  not  be  able  to 
judge  of  the  raw  materials  with  which  they  will  have  to  deal. 
They  must  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  natural  forces  and  of 
mechanics,  or  they  will  not  be  able  to  convert  the  raw  drugs  into 
preparations  having  the  maximum  of  medicinal  activity  and 
convenience  of  form  or  shape,  with  the  minimum  of  unpleasant 
flavour,  odour,  and  appearance.  They  must  have  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  chemistry  to  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  qualitative 
character  of  many  drugs,  and  the  quantitative  character  of  most, 
the  purity  of  the  chemical  substances  which  they  purchase,  the  state 
of  activity  of  preparations  that  have  been  long  in  stock,  the  com¬ 
patibility  or  incompatibility  of  the  components  of  mixtures  they  are 
called  upon  to  prepare.  A  very  large  amount  of  such  professional 
and  commercial  knowledge  must  be  forthcoming  somehow  and 
somewhere  from  the  pharmaceutical  body  for  pharmacists  rightly  to 
do  their  duty  to  the  State,  as  elaborators,  or  manufacturers,  or  com¬ 
pounders  of  drugs.  Whether  all  pharmacists  or  only  some  should 
possess  this  knowledge,  is  a  question  yet  to  be  discussed.  The 
point  up  to  which  division  of  labour  is  desirable  and  beyond  which 
it  is  undesirable,  will  be  considered  subsequently. 

Distribution  :  In  every  civilized  state  somebody  must  bring 
drugs  within  reasonable  reach  of  every  household.  V ery  different 
agents  perform  this  duty.  There  is,  first,  the  pharmacist  proper, 
who  is  not  only  a  distributor  but  a  manufacturer  or  compounder  of 
the  pharmaceutical  preparations  he  distributes  ;  the  man  who  can 
warrant  the  purity  and  efficiency  of  every  drug  he  distributes, 
either  because  he  has  tested  it,  or  because  he  has  made  it  himself 
from  materials  which  his  professional  knowledge  tells  him  to  be 
trustworthy  ;  the  only  pharmacist,  therefore,  who  can  offer  a  personal 
guarantee  that  the  medicine  prescribed  ’by  a  physician  will,  as 
medicine,  have  the  effect  intended.  There  is  next  the  druggist,  who 
makes  few,  if  any,  compounds,  trusting  for  their  purity  and 
efficiency  to  wholesale  manufacturers,  and  who  is  able  to  test  few, 
if  any,  of  the  articles  supplied  to  him  ;  but  who  has  such  experience 
of  pharmacy  as  well  fits  him  to  supply  a  widespread  demand  for 
drugs — especially  in  suburbs  of  cities,  and  in  the  small  towns  and 
the  villages  of  a  country.  Third  in  importance  as  a  distributor  of 
drugs,  is  the  general  practitioner  of  medicine,  who,  if  he  even  has 


less  knowledge  of  drugs  than  the  druggist  just  alluded  to,  supplies 
an  important  demand,  not  only  where  pharmacists  could  do  the 
work,  but  in  outlying  country  districts  remote  from  a  druggist’s 
shop  of  any  kind.  Fourthly,  the  distribution  of  drugs  is  effected, 
to  some  extent  in  the  aggregate,  in  certain  countries,  by  shopkeepers 
other  than  druggists  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  grocers,  drapers,  and  such 
vendors,  who  admittedly  know  nothing  about  drugs,  and  who, 
except  that  they  buy  in  bulk  from  the  wholesale  dealer  or  manufac¬ 
turer,  and  retail  in  small  quantity,  sell  the  drugs  in  the  state  in 
which  they  are  received.  Lastly,  drug  distribution  is,  in  certain 
countries,  extensively  accomplished  by  the  agency  of  portable 
proprietary  preparations  termed  “  patent,”  though  only  so-called 
now-a-days,  in  a  Incus  cl  non  lucendo  sense,  the  composition  of  most 
of  them  being  a  secret.  These  compounds  pass  from  the  producer 
to  the  consumer,  either  by  the  agency  of  the  retail  dealer,  often  but 
not  always  a  pharmacist,  or  through  the  post-office.  The  maker  of 
the  patent  medicines  may  or  may  not  be  a  person  having  knowledge 
of  drugs,  and  may  not  even  reside  in  the  country  in  which  his  articles 
are  sold,  therefore  may  not  be  legally  responsible  for  any  harm 
caused  by  their  use  or  misuse. 

The  relative  numbers  of  these  five  classes  of  drug  distributors 
doubtless  vary  considerably  in  different  countries,  and  probably 
cannot  be  ascertained  for  any  one  country.  In  Great  Britain,  for 
instance,  there  are  some  thirteen  thousand  registered  “  Chemists 
and  Druggists,”  but  how  many  of  these  are  in  business  on  their 
own  account,  and  how  many  are  assistants  who  have  passed  the 
qualifying  examination,  we  do  not  know ;  nor  do  we  know  how 
many  of  those  in  business  on  their  own  account  are  mere  vendors 
of  drugs,  and  how  many  can  give,  respecting  all  their  drugs,  the 
personal  guarantee  of  purity  and  efficiency  already  alluded  to. 
There  are  twenty- three  thousand  registered  practitioners  of 
medicine  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  how  many  of  these 
are  direct  distributors  of  medicines  we  do  not  know.  What 
amounts  of  drugs  are  annually  sold  by  grocers,  drapers,  and 
other  non- pharmaceutical  vendors  we  do  not  know.  Patent 
medicine  stamp  duty  to  the  amount  of  nearly  £140,000  was  paid 
into  our  Inland  Revenue  in  the  year  ending  March  31,  1881,  which 
is  equivalent  to  at  least  one  million  of  pounds  as  the  present 
annual  payment  by  the  public  for  secret  remedies.  But  many 
proprietary  medicines  are  not  liable  to  stamp  duty ;  so  that  the 
extent  to  which  drugs  are  distributed  in  this  way  we  do  not  quite 
know,  though  it  is  obviously  very  considerable. 
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Thus  far  the  position  of  pharmacy  in  relation  to  the  State  has 
been  defined,  and  an  outline  given  of  the  means  or  method  or 
machinery — partly  haphazard,  partly  almost  naturally  evolved — 
by  which  pharmacy  performs  her  State  functions  of  collecting, 
elaborating,  and  distributing  drugs. 

Does  this  existing  condition  of  pharmacy  admit  of  improve¬ 
ment  ?  If  so,  in  what  directions  ? 

These  are  questions  of  great  importance  to  the  community. 
They  also  are  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  pharmacist,  both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  bounden  duty  to  the  State,  and  from  that 
of  obvious  self-interest. 

That  the  pharmacy  of  the  present  day  admits  of  improvement 
will  probably  be  admitted  by  the  pharmacists  of  every  State. 
What  human  institution  does  not  ?  But  respecting  the  directions 
in  which  improvements  may  be  effected,  the  period  at  which  they 
may  be  introduced,  and  the  rate  at  which  they  may  be  carried  out, 
there  will  be  differences  of  opinion,  especially  as  regards  different 
States.  The  pharmacists  of  each  separate  nation  must  therefore 
separately  discuss  this  question,  at  all  events,  as  a  preliminary 
step  to  international  discussion  at  any  future  time.  Our  own  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  relation  of  pharmacy  to  the  State  will  at  present  be 
carried  on  solely  from  the  British  standpoint. 

Collection  ;  Elaboration  ;  Distribution.  Let  us  again  in  this 
order  consider  the  general  direction  of  possible  improvements  in 
our  important  and  honourable  State  relations  :  our  relations  on 
the  one  hand  to  remedial  agents,  and  on  the  other  to  our  fellow- 
countrymen,  who  all,  at  one  time  or  other,  need  remedial  agents. 

Collection,  including,  as  already  indicated,  commercial  investi¬ 
gations  and  original  research.  The  therapeutical  importance  of 
quinine  and  morphia  have  secured  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  cinchona  tree  and  the  opium  poppy;  but  for  the  vast  majority 
of  vegetable  drugs,  we  still  have  to  rely,  as  regards  quality,  on  the 
somewhat  capricious  kindness  of  unaided  nature,  and  as  regards 
quantity  and  quality,  too  often  on  the  good  and  bad  consciences,  and 
perhaps  commercial  cupidities,  of  more  or  less  ignorant  and  irre¬ 
sponsible  collectors.  Why  should  not  drug  farms  be  more  generally 
established,  even  in  Great  Britain  P  Is  land  required  ?  Many  food 
farms  are  being  thrown  out  of  cultivation  in  this  country.  Would 
farming  other  than  food  farming  be  likely  to  be  remunerative  ? 
Flower  farming  and  fruit  farming  are  among  the  most  lucrative 
callings  in  these  islands.  Could  not  some  pharmaceutical  body 
emulate  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  with  its  Woburn  experi- 
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mental  farm  ?  May  we  not  hope  that  a  Lawes  will  arise  in  phar¬ 
macy,  who,  founding  a  Rothamstead,  will  pioneer  us  towards  the 
successful  scientific  cultivation  of  most  of  the  medicinal  plants. 
The  area  of  pharmaceutical  research,  in  the  largest  sense  of  that 
term,  including  improved  modes  of  collecting  as  well  as  of  investi¬ 
gating  drugs,  could  be  extended  by  the  State,  by  societies,  and  by 
individuals.  But  State  aid  to  research  of  any  kind  is  almost  neces¬ 
sarily  accompanied  by  State  control,  and  some  peoples  are  impatient 
of  control,  and  do  their  duties  to  their  calling  and  to  the  public  with 
the  maximum  of  efficiency  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom.  State  aid 
in  carrying  on  research  in  pharmacy  would  probably  be  less  effec¬ 
tive  than  internal  effort,  hence  improvement  in  pharmaceutical 
research  by  such  aid  is  scarcely  to  be  expected.  Internal  effort  to 
improve  and  extend  pharmaceutical  research  may  come  from  socie¬ 
ties  and  from  individuals.  And  already  in  Great  Britain  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  and  the  Pharmaceutical  Conference  have 
given  good  aid  to  research,  especially  in  affording  opportunities  for 
individuals  in  pharmacy  to  bring  their  researches  before  their 
fellow  pharmacists,  to  publish  researches  without  expense,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  Conference  to  carry  on  researches  at  diminished 
expense.  But  any  really  comprehensive  scheme  of  aid  to  research 
by  societies,  as  societies,  needs  far  more  ample  funds  than  those  at 
the  disposal  of  the  bodies  just  named  ;  and  the  source  of  such  funds 
is  not  obvious  so  long  as  two-thirds  of  the  pharmacists  of  the 
country  stand  aloof  from  the  other  third  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  general  pharmaceutical  welfare,  withholding  even  that  small 
annual  subscription  which,  contributed  by  the  many,  would  allow 
of  so  much  good  in  many  directions  being  accomplished.  In  the 
matter  of  pharmaceutical  research  by  individuals,  English  phar¬ 
macists,  even  with  the  limited  aid  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
or  the  Pharmaceutical  Conference,  are  holding  their  own,  let  us 
hope,  but  not  much  more.  Such  men  as  a  Deane,  a  Morson,  or  a 
Squire  need  no  incentive.  Force  of  character  and  love  of  truth  for 
its  own  sake  have  always  and  will  always  bring  a  few  such  men  to 
the  front,  but  we  can  never  hope  to  see  many  there.  The  educational 
endeavours  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  during 
the  past  forty  years  have  always  included  efforts  in  the  direction  of 
the  encouragement  of  research,  and  associations  of  students  and  as¬ 
sistants  for  the  prosecution  of  investigations,  more  or  less  original, 
have  been  the  immediate  outcome,  a  subsequent  result  being  the 
enleavening  spread  of  active  workers  at  original  research,  and 

men  having  sympathy  with  original  research,  throughout  the 
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whole  country.  The  introduction  of  compulsory  examination 
into  British  pharmacy  in  1868  was  expected  to  result,  inter  alia, 
in  such  an  impetus  to  education  as  would  carry  large  numbers 
of  young  pharmacists  into  the  region  of  original  investigation. 
That  such  an  impulse  has  not  resulted,  that  the  cause  of  the 
failure  has  been  detected,  and  that  a  remedy  has  been  found 
and  is  to  be  applied  forthwith,  are  now  matters  of  history. 
Soon  again  will  every  young  pharmacist  in  this  country  have 
such  opportunities  for  acquiring  sound  pharmaceutical  education 
as  will  start  him  fairly  on  the  road  to  research ;  and  we  may 
reasonably  expect  that  a  certain  proportion  will  continue  to 
travel  along  that  grand  highway.  Sooner  or  later,  therefore, 
Great  Britain,  let  us  hope,  will  be  not  only  abreast,  but  ahead,  of 
other  countries  in  the  matter  of  pharmaceutical  discovery;  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  matter  of  a  more  extended  and  trustworthy 
materia  medica. 

In  the  matter  of  the  improved  collection  of  drugs,  therefore,  in¬ 
cluding  the  development  of  the  maximum  activity  of  medicinal 
plants  and  general  control  over  their  growth,  and  including  the 
prosecution  of  those  branches  of  original  research  which  shall  ex¬ 
tend  the  number  and  the  definiteness  of  drugs,  there  is  room  for 
great  improvement  in  English  pharmacy. 

Elaboration  :  Is  a  State  best  served,  as  regards  pharmacy,  by  a 
large  number  of  distributors  of  elaborated  drugs,  only  a  few  persons 
being  manufacturers  of  the  preparations,  or  by,  probably,  a  smaller 
number  of  distributors,  each  however  making  his  own  preparations  ? 
“  A  smaller  number,”  because,  in  any  calling,  the  greater  the  skill, 
knowledge,  and  intelligence  of  its  followers,  the  greater  their  reason¬ 
able  expectations  of  remuneration,  and  therefore  the  fewer  that  can 
be  supported  by  the  community.  Now,  in  Great  Braitain,  un¬ 
questionably,  the  tendency — at  all  events  during  the  past  fifty  years 
— has  been  for  fewer  and  fewer  of  the  distributors  of  drugs  to  manu¬ 
facture  their  own  medicinal  preparations,  the  retailer  relying  for 
these  more  and  more  on  wholesale  manufacturers.  Is  this  practice 
likely  to  promote  the  interests  either  of  the  public  or  of  the  phar¬ 
macist  himself  P  In  dealing  with  a  druggist  for  drugs,  simple  or 
compound,  the  public  expect  to  be  served  with  what  is  trustworthy. 
The  vendor  is  a  “  chemist  ”  as  well  as  a  druggist ;  therefore,  pre¬ 
sumably,  he  can  chemically  verify  the  trustworthiness  of  those  of 
his  drugs  which  have  chemically  definite  characters.  But  he  is  a 
“druggist”  as  well  as  a  chemist;  therefore,  presumably,  he  can 
guarantee  the  trustworthiness  of  his  non-chemical  drugs  and 
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drug-compounds.  How  can  lie  do  this  if  he  has  not  himself 
prepared  those  compounds  ?  For  they  cannot  he  assayed  chemi¬ 
cally.  Hay,  if  he  has  not  himself  made  them  from  the  raw  drugs, 
and  thus  by  long  acquaintance  with  the  latter  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  them,  and  a  thorough  judge  of  their  character,  how 
can  he  guarantee  the  quality  even  of  what  few  drugs  he  may  sell  in 
the  raw  state  ?  Further,  if  a  druggist  has  not  made  his  own  pre¬ 
parations,  and  has  not  tested  those  he  purchases — either  because 
he  himself  cannot  test  them,  or  because  they  are  beyond  the  grasp 
of  chemical  analysis, — is  he  one  whit  the  superior  in  pharmacy  to 
his  neighbour,  the  medical  practitioner  ?  Possibly  both  purchase 
their  compounds  of  the  same  wholesale  dealer.  And  if  such  a  soi- 
disant  druggist  is  not  more  of  a  druggist  than  the  medical  prac¬ 
titioner,  where  is  the  foundation  for  the  hope  that  the  medical 
practitioner  will  some  day  turn  over  all  his  medicine-making  to  the 
pharmacist  P 

Again,  if  the  druggist  is  only  a  distributor  and  not  a  compounder 
or  elaborator  or  manufacturer  of  drugs,  has  he  much  more  claim 
to  be  even  a  distributor  than  a  grocer  or  any  other  trader  who 
buys  or  distributes  drugs  ?  Is  the  State  much  better  served  by 
one  of  these  distributors  than  by  the  other  ?  Let  there  be  no 
misunderstanding  here.  The  cry  of  “  drugs  for  the  druggist  ”  is 
a  good  and  wise  cry,  but  only  when  founded  on  the  druggist’s 
knowledge  of  drugs,  and  on  his  personal  guarantee  of  their 
efficiency, — -a  guarantee  founded,  as  before  stated,  on  his  having 
either  made  or  tested  all,  or  practically  all,  of  his  prepara¬ 
tions.  If  he  merely  buys  and  sells  his  preparations,  without  such 
personal  knowledge,  he  cuts  his  own  professional  platform  from 
beneath  his  feet.  Having  taken  up  the  ground  of  a  mere  trader, 
can  he  wonder  if  other  more  astute  traders  beat  him  on  that 
ground.  Neglecting  what  ought  to  be  his  own  cherished  art  of 
elaborating  or  compounding  his  preparations,  can  he  wonder  if  he 
has  to  relinquish  that  remuneration,  those  profits,  which  were  born 
of  the  times  when  the  druggist  was  such  a  manufacturer,  and 
which  profits  are  still  enjoyed  by  those  who  do  so  manufacture. 
Relinquish  them  he  must  if  he  deliberately  labours  on  the  lines 
of  mere  trade.  In  these  days  of  over-population  and,  consequently, 
keen  competition,  no  other  result  can  ensue.  It  is  a  case  of  reaping 
what  is  sown.  And  the  sooner  such  a  man  realizes  his  position  and 
adds  to  his  trade  the  trades  of  those  who  otherwise  will  supplant 
him,  the  sooner  will  he  be  saved  from  ruin.  This  differentiation 
between  trading  retail  druggists  and  manufacturing  retail  druggists 
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is  already  going  on.  Afterwards  tliere  will  be  another.  Some  day 
what  remains  of  the  trading  retail  druggist’s  trade  in  drugs  will 
flow  away  from  him  to  the  counter  of  the  manufacturing  retail 
druggist,  even  though  the  latter  be  charging  higher  prices  ;  for  in 
proportion  as  purchasers  find  they  cannot  judge  for  themselves, 
they  will  go  to  those  who  can  judge  for  them.  Then  if  the  trader 
has  cultivated  other  trades,  he  will  have  them  to  fall  back  upon. 
Fortunately,  in  the  long  run  the  fittest  must  survive :  the  fittest 
tradesman  who  is  only  a  tradesman,  and  the  fittest  pharmacist  who 
is  a  tradesman  and  a  professional  man  too.  Does  the  pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  apprentice  of  to-day  desire  future  pharmaceutical  success  P  Let 
him  master  the  principles  of  his  art.  Let  him  practically  learn  how, 
by  the  aid  of  chemistry  and  botany,  to  test  the  quality  of  most  of  the 
articles  he  works  with,  and  how  to  manufacture  what  cannot  be 
tested. 

Broadly,  as  a  matter  of  self-interest  and  sound  policy,  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  medicinal  compounds  by  a  few  druggists  only,  and  their  mere 
distribution  by  the  many,  is  a  practice  to  be  deprecated.  Clearly,  too, 
it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  public  that  every  druggist  should  be  really, 
as  well  as  nominally,  a  druggist, — a  man  who  either  tests  or  manu¬ 
factures  every  one  of  his  own  preparations.  All  efforts  to  secure 
future  drug- dealing  and  drug- working  to  druggists  must  be  founded 
on  personal  professional  knowledge  possessed  by  every  pharmacist. 
A  medical  practitioner  purchasing  drugs  at  all,  will  surely  prefer  to 
obtain  them  from  the  neighbouring  druggist  rather  than  from  a 
distant  source,  if  he  knows  that  the  druggist  can  give  the  guarantee 
of  genuineness  that  he  himself  cannot  provide,  and  if  they  can  be 
obtained  at  a  reasonable  price.  May  he  not  in  many  cases  go 
further,  and  give  up  dispensing  bodily,  if  in  the  matter  of  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  materials  the  druggist  can  beat  him,  and  if,  of  course, 
neither  he  nor  his  patient  suffer  too  severely  in  pocket  ?  For  the 
practitioner  will  thus  get  that  personal  guarantee  which  should  be 
the  druggist’s  most  treasured  possession,  a  guarantee  which  must, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  be  stronger  when  afforded  by  a  neighbour 
than  when  offered  by  the  distant  dealer,  especially  when  in  the 
latter  case  it  is  only  afforded  at  second  hand  by  a  price  list  or  a 
traveller.  Contrast  the  value  of  the  guarantee  of  a  retailer  who  is 
also  a  maker,  with  that  of  a  druggist  who  can  only  trust  to  the 
respectability  of  a  maker  separated  from  him  by  two  or  three 
different  agents  and  by  scores  or  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of 
miles.  Some  preparations  will  doubtless  always  be  better  made 
by  one  man  than  by  another,  or  by  few  persons  rather  than  by 
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many.  Let  us  do  nothing  to  damp  the  ardour  of  discoverers,  in¬ 
ventors,  or  originators,  in  great  things  or  in  small.  And  let  ns 
always  welcome  to  our  shores  anything  of  excellence  that  may  he 
offered  to  us  by  other  countries.  But  if  pharmacy  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  health  and  welfare  of  a  State,  and  if  that  health  and 
welfare  are  affected  by  the  personal  skill,  knowledge,  and  ability  of 
the  pharmacist,  let  us  avoid  those  false  but  specious  principles,  and 
those  falser  and  more  specious  practices,  which  would  sink  pharma¬ 
cists  to  the  level  of  mere  traders,  mere  dealers,  mere  agents,  worthy 
and  honourable  enough  in  their  sphere  though  such  men  might  be. 

In  the  matter,  then,  of  the  elaboration  of  drugs  by  all  druggists, 
as  against  elaboration  by  a  few  druggists  and  distribution  by  the 
many,  there  is  room  for  great  improvement  in  English  pharmacy; 
for  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the  preparation  of  his  own  com¬ 
pounds  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  with  the  British  phar¬ 
macist.  Ho  doubt  druggists  who  are  manufacturers  as  well  as 
retailers  of  the  preparations  on  their  shelves,  may  readily  enough  be 
found ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  many  druggists  scarcely  make  even 
their  own  pills,  but  purchase  them  of  wholesale  makers  (or  even 
only  of  dealers)  who  reside,  it  may  be,  in  quite  another  county, 
possibly  in  another  country  or  in  another  continent  altogether. 
What  can  such  a  druggist  know  of  the  quality  of  such  articles  P 
He  urges  the  respectability  of  their  maker.  But  how  much  can  he 
know  of  the  characters  of  makers  separated  from  him  by  an  ocean  ? 
After  a  time  prominent  makers  may  be  severely  pressed  by  more 
obscure  manufacturers,  and  he  may  be  dealing  with  some  of  the 
latter,  whose  probity,  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  naturally 
diminished  by  distance,  may  have  given  way.  In  purchasing 
preparations  cheaper,  as  such  a  druggist  thinks,  than  he  can  make 
them  himself,  and,  still  sadder  to  say,  perhaps  better  looking,  is  he 
not  buying  pottage  with  the  coinage  of  birthrights  ?  Is  he  not 
dealing  disastrously  with  his  own  interests,  and  with  those  of 
the  State,  in  which  he  is  after  all  but  a  steward  P 

Into  the  question  of  improvements  in  the  elaboration  of  particular 
drugs  it  is  not  desirable  now  to  enter  ;  first,  because  it  is  dealt  with 
in  the  list  of  subjects  for  research  annually  issued  by  the  British 
Pharmaceutical  Conference ;  secondly,  because  the  spirit  of  emula¬ 
tion  will  not  permit  it  to  pass  out  of  sight ;  and,  thirdly,  because 
it  would  be  unwise  to  dwarf  the  importance  of  the  main  question 
just  considered. 

Distribution  :  Given  a  body  of  pharmacists,  each  member  of 
which  can,  respecting  his  drugs  and  drug  compounds,  supply  either 
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the  analytical  or  the  synthetical  guarantee  of  efficiency  and  trust¬ 
worthiness,  then  a  State  is  best  served  by  drug  distribution  being 
limited,  on  the  whole,  to  such  a  body.  Limited  as  a  rule.  For  just 
as  some  drug-compounds  will  probably  always  best  be  prepared  by 
the  few  and  distributed  by  the  many,  so  the  distribution  of  drugs 
to  dwellings  remote  from  towns  will  probably  always  have  to  be 
accomplished  by  mere  distributors.  The  main  limitation  of  drug- 
supply  to  the  public  should,  however,  be  to  qualified  druggists — • 
men  who  prepare  as  well  as  distribute.  The  public  in  a  sparsely 
populated  district  might  purchase  drugs  of  a  mere  distributor 
rather  than  do  without  them,  especially  if  the  real  manufacturer 
were  not  far  off,  and  whose  personal  guarantee  were  available  at 
the  cost  of  a  long  walk,  or  a  drive,  or  a  short  railway  journey — just 
as  the  services  of  a  solicitor’s  confidential  clerk,  or  of  a  medical 
practitioner’s  assistant,  will  be  accepted  in  the  absence  of  those 
of  the  principal.  Bearing  in  mind,  however,  the  importance 
in  pharmacy  of  the  influence  of  the  personal  guarantee,  and  that 
this  influence  becomes  weaker  and  weaker  the  more  it  is  stretched, 
the  distribution  of  drugs  should,  obviously,  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  and  of  pharmacy  itself  be  confined,  as  a  rule,  to  those  who 
can  afford  such  a  personal  guarantee — to  those  who,  let  me 
reiterate,  either  compound  or  test  every  drug  they  distribute.  In 
the  matter  of  pharmacy  a  State  will,  year  by  year,  be  better  and 
better  served  to  the  extent  to  which  there  obtains  a  pharmaceutical 
policy  that  provides  for  the  growth,  not  of  those  already  named  as 
mere  distributors  of  drugs,  but  of  druggists  who  are  manufacturers 
and  distributors  too. 

The  third-named  agent  of  drug  distribution,  the  medical  practi¬ 
tioner,  cannot  be,  and  probably  never  desires  to  be,  a  competent 
pharmacist.  He  has  never  professed  to  be  anything  more  than 
a  distributor  of  drugs,  and  as  year  by  year  the  demands  upon  his 
medical,  surgical,  and  sanitary  skill  become,  as  they  do,  greater  and 
greater,  he  will  probably  find  his  pecuniary  interests,  his  tastes,  and 
his  aspirations  for  social  position,  prompting  him  to  relinquish 
drug  distribution  altogether.  Let  pharmacists  take  care  previously 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  work  that  will  then  fall  into  their 
hands ;  for  whatever  be  the  period  when  such  a  state  of  things 
comes  to  pass,  it  will  be  the  outcome  of  a  public  demand  for  more 
and  better  work  all  round,  from  the  pharmaceutical  as  well  as  from 
the  medical  practitioner ;  nay,  the  period  of  the  demand  will  be 
greatly  accelerated  by  the  promise  and  power  of  the  potential 
supply.  Doubtless  the  country  doctor  will  always  carry,  or  hold 
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himself  ready  to  carry,  in  his  pocket,  his  saddle-bag,  or  his  carriage, 
agents  which  heal  as  well  as  agents  which  hurt,  agents  to  inject 
into  the  flesh  as  well  as  those  with  which  it  may  be  incised,  agents 
in  the  form  of  the  soothing  pill  or  the  stimulating  spirit.  But  for 
the  compounding  of  even  these  he  will  look  to  the  pharmacist  proper, 
who  with  due  and  dignified  responsibility  will  be  near  at  hand  to 
supply  fresh  and  trustworthy  fluids,  convenient  combinations,  and 
palatable  preparations,  and  who  will  receive  adequate  but  not  ex¬ 
travagant  remuneration. 

Respecting  the  distribution  of  drugs  by  retail  vendors  other  than 
competent  and  trustworthy  druggists,  it  is  open  to  very  serious 
question  whether  a  State  does  not  get  more  harm  than  good  by  such 
a  practice.  Such  vendors  can  offer  no  personal  guarantee  either  of 
the  purity  or  the  efficiency  of  their  drugs.  The  practice  may 
perhaps  be  tolerated  for  a  time  in  a  country  where  the  machinery 
for  the  supply  of  druggists  who  are  compounders  as  well  as  dis¬ 
tributors  is  incomplete.  But  in  a  State  in  which  all  the  druggists 
are  competent  for  their  work,  the  supply  of  medicinal  agents  by 
vendors  other  than  druggists  should  only  be  permitted  in  districts 
where  population  is  below  a  given  number  per  square  mile,  and  then 
only  in  unbroken  packets  supplied  by  a  not  far-distant  registered 
and  responsible  pharmacist.  With  non-pharmaceutical  vendors  of 
drugs  must  be  classed  co-operative  stores.  For  personal  respon¬ 
sibility  respecting  either  raw  or  compounded  drugs  is  scarcely  com¬ 
patible  with  the  co-operative  system.  The  companies  who  own 
co-operative  stores  do  not  make  their  own  drug  compounds.  They 
are  mere  distributors.  They  could  not  well  do  or  be  anything 
else.  At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  such  an  undesirable 
condition  of  things  for  the  welfare  of  the  public  might  be 
remedied  by  the  employment  at  such  stores  of  a  staff  of  properly 
qualified  pharmacists ;  men  who  could  not  only  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  good  and  bad  raw  drugs,  but  who  could  and  would  test 
all  supplied  drugs  admitting  of  assay,  and  who  could  guarantee 
the  quality  of  all  other  preparations  because  they  had  made  them. 
There  is,  however,  a  good  reason  why  such  a  remedy  could  not 
work,  for  then  the  cost  of,  and  hence  the  prices  charged  for,  dis¬ 
pensing  prescriptions  would  necessarily  be  pretty  much  those  of 
ordinary  retail  shops,  and  the  inducement  for  the  public  to  deal 
at  stores  rather  than  at  shops  would  cease.  Besides,  long  before 
such  a  remedy  can  be  applied,  society  will  probably  find  that  money 
saved  at  co-operative  stores,  having  to  be  expended  in  those  rates 
and  taxes,  and  in  those  many  services  now  paid  for  by  shopkeepers, 
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there  will  be  a  balance  of  State  advantages  in  leaving  trade  to 
the  trader,  and  certainly  in  leaving  the  half -trade,  half-profession 
of  pharmacy  to  the  pharmacist. 

Respecting  the  distribution  of  drugs  in  the  form  of  proprietary 
preparations,  especially  those  called  patent  medicines.  The  question 
here  must  be  not  so  much  what  improvements  can  be  effected  in 
this  mode  of  distributing  drugs  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  country, 
as,  can  the  inexorable  demand  for  simple  medicinal  remedies  by  the 
public  be  supplied  in  any  better  form  than  that  of  patent  medicines. 
For  the  demand  for  simple  remedies  by  all  persons,  and  the  habit  of 
prescribing  simple  remedies  by  all  persons  for  themselves,  or,  for 
one  another,  are  matters  which  always  have  laid  outside,  and  always 
will  outside,  medical  practice  by  professional  men,  a  demand 
and  a  habit  the  source  of  which  lies  deep  down  among  the  springs 
of  human  nature,  and  of  the  common  sense  of  free  people.  They 
therefore  scarcely  admit  of  criticism,  and  do  not  admit  of  carping, 
cavilling  objection.  The  demand  and  the  habit  exist  naturally  in 
this  country,  and  must  be  dealt  with  wisely.  They  scarcely  admit 
even  of  definition,  or  of  the  drawing  of  any  line  up  to  which  they 
may  go,  and  beyond  which  they  may  not  go.  This  much  would 
seem  certain,  however,  that  if  a  mother  for  a  child  or  a  friend  for 
a  friend  may  prescribe  a  remedy  which  has  proved  serviceable 
under  similar  circumstances,  surely  a  druggist,  who  is  daily  dealing 
with  remedies  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end,  may  prescribe  simple 
remedies  too.  If  one  druggist  will  not  do  so,  we  may  be  quite 
sure  another  will ;  and  that  to  the  extent  to  which  druggists 
generally  do  not  or  cannot  prescribe  simple  remedies,  to  that 
extent  patent  medicine  owners  will  step  in  and  supply  the 
irrepressible  demand.  Some  medical  men  decry  the  habit  of  pre¬ 
scribing  by  druggists ;  but  is  the  demand  for  simple  remedies 
by  channels  other  than  the  medical  man’s  prescription  thereby 
curtailed  P  Probably  not.  On  the  other  hand,  do  not  such 
medical  men,  and  those  druggists  who  from  various  motives  follow 
the  medical  lead,  thereby  play  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  patent  medicines  ?  In  the  United  States  the  practice 
of  medicine  is  largely  separated,  and  most  wisely  separated,  from 
the  practice  of  pharmacy.  But  besides  this,  the  open  recommen¬ 
dation  of  simple  remedies  by  druggists  is  discouraged.  With  what 
result  ?  In  no  country  is  traffic  in  secret  remedies  more  rife.  It 
is  of  course  wrong  for  the  pharmacist  to  meddle  with  pathology, 
attempting  to  diagnose  while  knowing  nothing  about  the  human 
trame.  I  trust  no  one  will  construe  what  I  have  said  into  support  of 
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quackery.  But  whenever  and  wherever  a  druggist  is  free  to  sell 
a  patent  medicine,  he  surely  should  be  free  to  sell  and  be  able  to  sell 
a  simple  remedy  prepared  by  himself,  by  the  aid  of  that  special 
pharmaceutical  knowledge  and  skill  which  are  the  guarantee  that 
he  is  something  more  than  a  mere  drug  distributor.  The  inability 
to  recommend  remedies  characteristic  of  the  mere  seller  of  drugs, 
and  the  professional  jealousy  which  would  stop  a  qualified 
pharmacist  from  recommending  them,  have  probably  done  more  to 
foster  the  present  enormous  demand  for  secret  remedies  than  all 
other  causes  put  together.  The  reduction  of  what  is  sometimes 
termed  the  patent  medicine  evil  will  probably  be  effected,  chiefly, 
bJ  that  gradual  extension  of  pharmaceutical  knowledge  amongst 
our  future  pharmacists,  which  will  enable  them  to  supply  from  their 
own  shelves  simple  remedies  for  those  tiresome  minor  maladies  for 
which  the  public  are  now  driven  to  patent  medicines.  The 
druggist  who  in  this  country  prescribes  simple  remedies  is  a  man 
who  has  been  called  into  existence  by  the  wants  of  the  community  ; 
a  useful  servant,  whom  the  public  are  too  mindful  of  their  interests 
ever  to  discharge.  Society  distinguishes  clearly  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes  between  this  man  and  the  medical  practitioner, 
and  well  may  be  left  to  seek  the  aid  of  one  or  other  as  required. 

For  improvement  in  drug  distribution,  therefore,  we  may  reason¬ 
ably  look  in  two  directions.  First,  in  the  distribution  of  drugs 
being  limited,  in  the  main,  sooner  or  later,  and  of  course  without 
injuring  any  one,  to  druggists,  such  druggists  being  compounders 
as  well  as  distributors  of  the  drug3  with  which  they  deal.  This 
will  be  brought  about  internally  by  education,  externally  by  legis¬ 
lation.  Internally  by  the  carrying  out  of  that  policy  to  which 
pharmacists  may  now  be  said  to  be  committed,  and  which  may 
bo  summed  up  in  the  words  sound  and  thorough  compulsory 
pharmaceutical  education ;  externally  by  appropriate  legislative 
enactments.  Improvement  will  result,  secondly,  in  our  having 
in  the  place  of  secret  remedies,  which  are  prescribed  by  persons 
at  a  distance,  who  are  irresponsible,  the  open  recommendation  of 
simple  remedies  by  pharmacists  who  have  made  the  components 
themselves,  and  who  can  guarantee  their  trustworthiness.  This 
too  will  be  brought  about  gradually  by  improved  pharmaceutical 
education,  and  by  that  only.  It  would  be  unwise  to  provide  for 
pharmacists  any  modified  medical  education.  Let  there  be  no 
pretence  of  professional  medical  treatment  mixed  up  with  phar¬ 
macy.  Let  the  druggist’s  recommendation  of  simple  remedies  bo 
founded  on  that  knowledge  and  experience  which  comes  of  much 
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pharmaceutical  familiarity  with  remedies,  and  on  that  common 
sense  and  perception  in  all  that  pertains  to  drugs,  with  which 
a  properly  and  specially  educated  pharmacist  may  be  credited. 
Indeed,  any  trespassing  on  the  purely  medical  domain  would 
necessarily  sooner  or  later  involve  commensurate  punishment. 

Pharmaceutical  Legislation.  The  old  partnership  of  Chemists 
and  Druggists.  Pharmaceutical  Organization. — A  few  words  must 
be  added  on  each  of  these  subjects. 

Legislation. — As  regards  legislative  enactments  that  will  enable 
pharmacy  better  to  perform  her  duties  to  the  State,  they  must 
always  be  of  two  kinds — each  complementary  to  the  other.  First, 
those  designed  for  the  well-being  of  the  public ;  second,  those  which 
provide  for  the  well-being  of  the  pharmacist.  It  is  to  the  interest 
of  both  that  the  sale  of  poisons  should  be  restricted,  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  both  that  the  sale  of  compounded  drugs  should  be 
restricted.  For  a  State  to  assert  that  druggists  must  be  qualified 
is  only,  in  other  words,  to  proclaim  that  drugs  should  not  be  sold 
by  unqualified  persons:  the  one  proposition  is  involved  in  the 
other.  It  is  law  that  the  British  druggist  must  be  qualified.  The 
health  and  welfare  of  the  community  has  called  this  law  into 
existence.  Why  ?  Because  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
munity  are  endangered  if  this  dealer  in  drugs  is  not  qualified.  To 
this  end  the  law  has  labelled  him  alone  “  Chemist  and  Druggist.” 
From  this  point  of  view  a  Pharmacy  Act  which  provides  for  the 
qualification  of  drug  vendors  without  rendering  penal  the  vending 
of  drugs  by  unqualified  persons  is  simply  incomplete.  It  is  no 
answer  to  this  argument  to  say  that  the  State,  by  protecting  the 
title  “  Chemist  and  Druggist,”  has  only  adopted  means  for  the 
proper  supply  of  drugs  to  those  of  the  public  who  cannot  judge  for 
themselves,  and  who  desire  State  guidance,  and  that  to  go  farther 
than  this  would  be  to  interfere  with  freedom.  Caveat  emptor  does 
not  apply  here,  however  good  the  judgment  for  other  things  may 
be.  For  no  ordinary  purchaser  is  able  to  judge  of  drugs.  It  is  too 
bad  to  expect  him  even  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  the  vendor 
solely  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  words  “  Chemist  and 
Druggist  ”  in  connection  with  the  shop,  for  the  time-honoured 
coloured  show-bottle  and  a  display  of  senna,  rhubarb,  etc.,  forms 
the  commoner  test.  To  provide  for  the  well-being  of  the  public 
who  cannot  judge  of  drugs  for  themselves  something  more  than  the 
test  of  title  should  be  allowed.  But  in  truth  no  such  indirect  mode 
of  providing  the  public  with  qualified  druggists  will  suffice  for  the 
public  welfare.  The  only  way  in  which  the  welfare  of  the  public, 
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so  far  as  it  is  affected  by  drugs,  can  be  provided  for,  and  harm  to 
the  public,  as  far  as  it  may  come  from  drugs,  be  provided  against, 
is  not  only  to  enact  that  druggists  must  be  qualified,  but  that  drugs 
must  not  be  sold  by  unqualified  persons.  Tbis  is  already  enacted 
for  a  certain  small  number  of  drugs  named  in  a  Schedule  to  tbe 
Pharmacy  Act  of  1868,  and  deemed  poisons.  So  far  so  good. 
Bat  all  drugs  are,  more  or  less,  poisons.  Tbe  sale  of  all  drugs 
should  be  thus  restricted.  If  there  are  any  substances  sometimes 
used  as  drugs,  but  so  harmless,  and  so  generally  used  for  other 
purposes,  that  to  restrict  their  sale  would  be  inconvenient  to  the 
public,  let  such  drugs  alone  be  scheduled  as  those  which  may  be 
sold  by  unqualified  persons.  A  Pharmacy  Act  which  provides  for 
the  qualification  of  vendors  of  drugs,  but  contains  no  clause  prevent¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  drugs  by  unqualified  persons,  is  incomplete.  And  if 
our  own  Pharmacy  Acts  are  thus  incomplete,  the  sooner  they  are 
rendered  complete  by  an  extended  Pharmacy  Act,  the  better  for  the 
State,  the  pharmacist,  and  the  public.  To  get  our  legislature  to  take 
an  interest  in  this  matter,  and  to  view  it  in  its  proper  bearings, 
should  be  the  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  obtaining  legislative 
enactments  which  will  better  enable  British  pharmacy  to  perform 
her  duties  to  the  State.  This  is  no  mere  matter  of  class  legislation, 
but  a  subject  of  considerable  national  importance.  Let  us  only 
take  care  that  the  thoroughness  of  our  pharmaceutical  education 
fully  demands  or  warrants  such  legislation,  which  it  will  do  when 
founded  not  alone  on  that  very  inefficient  test  termed  “a  pass 
examination,”  but  also  on  a  properly  arranged  public  curriculum 
diligently  followed  for  an  appropriate  period. 

Chemists  and  Druggists. — An  address  on  the  relation  of 
pharmacy  to  the  State  should  include,  at  all  events  in  Great 
Britain,  some  allusion  to  that  part  of  the  implied  duty  of  a 
pharmacist  to  his  country  covered  by  his  use  of  the  designation  or 
title  of  “  Chemist.”  The  English  pharmacist  is  a  “  Chemist  and 
Druggist.”  From  what  has  already  been  stated,  it  will  be  clear 
that  the  proper  standard  as  regards  such  a  “  Chemist,”  is  that  of  a 
man  who  is  not  only  a  vendor  of  chemical  substances,  but  who  has 
sufficient  professional  knowledge  of  chemistry  to  enable  him  to 
guarantee  analytically  every  one  of  his  drugs  and  chemical  sub¬ 
stances  that  admits  of  chemical  assay.  ^*&mm**  the  averagi 
chemist  and  druggist  of  to-day  come  up  tq/this  standard  ?  ^Is 
not  rather  a  man  who  has  left  to  the/oilman  and  the  grocer  the 
vending  of  “  soda”  and  other  alkalies, /vinegar  and  other  acids,  delicate 
mineral  and  vegetable  dye^r  and  colouring  matters,  and  hosts  of 
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such  “  chemicals,”  as  they  are  termed;  a  man  who,  while  calling  him¬ 
self  and  legally  appropriating  to  himself  the  title  of  “  chemist,”  has, 
through  his  ignorance  of  chemical  substances,  allowed  chemists,  who 
dare  not  call  themselves  chemists,  to  establish  shops  for  the  sale  of 
photographic  and  other  chemicals,  and  chemical  and  physical  appa¬ 
ratus  generally  ;  a  man  who,  through  being  unable  to  perform  such 
simple  chemical  operations  as  the  testing  of  a  fluid  excretion  for  al¬ 
bumen  or  sugar,  has  driven  from  his  doors  the  physic-taking  patient 
afflicted  with  diseases  of  the  albumenoid  or  saccharoid  type ;  and  a 
man  who  has  committed  these  sins  of  omission,  not  always  because 
his  time  was  wholly  occupied  with  the  pursuit  of  pure  pharmacy. 
Can  ju  Chemists  and  Druggists”  wonder  that  their  calling  is 
declining  in  this  country,  when  even  for  chemical  guarantees  of 
the  genuineness  of  their  goods  they  must  rely  on  the  distant  whole¬ 
sale  manufacturer,  and  for  the  pharmaceutical  attractiveness  of 
prettily  coated  pills,  they  find  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic?  Will  the  rising  generation  of  pharmacists  allow 
this  state  of  things  to  continue  ?  No  doubt  a  great  deal  of  the 
work  of  the  pharmacist  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  years  ago  has  gone 
never  to  return,  but  a  vast  amount  of  new  work  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  old.  Chemistry  is  progressing  with  a  rapidity  unexampled  in 
the  annals  of  man’s  avocations.  The  trade  in  the  materials  and 
apparatus  for  the  study  and  the  practice  of  chemistry  by  amateurs, 
professional  men,  and  manufacturers,  is  extending  year  by  year. 
Will  trading  “  chemists  ”  allow  this  chemist’s  trade  to  slip 
through  their  hands  ?  At  no  previous  period  in  the  history  of  this 
country  has  the  subject  of  purity  of  food,  drink,  drugs,  and  all 
other  things,  occupied  so  much  attention  as  at  present.  Never  was 
there  a  greater  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public,  not  for  direct 
analysis  at  the  request  of  ordinary  purchasers  by  officials  under 
the  Acts  relating  to  adulteration — that  Parliamentary  scheme 
(Act  of  1875,  Section  12)  has  entirely  failed — but  for  the  personal 
guarantees  of  vendors  that  articles  sold  are  what  they  are  professed 
to  be.  Who^i  so  well  able  to  give  this  guarantee  as  the  “Chemist  and 
Druggist  ”  who  is  a  chemist  as  well  as  a  druggist.  Such  a  chemist 
will  extend  his  trade  over  the  whole  commercial  area  of  chemistry, 
as  well  as  draw  to  himself  those  pharmaceutical  streams  now  flowing 
in  channels  uTPB^9i*brolled  by  pharmacists.  There  is  also  minor 
professional  work  to  be  done  by  the  “  chemist  ”  in  such  directions  as 
those  already  indicated ;  work  chiefly  qualitative,  and  for  which  the 
chemist  and  druggist  would  perhaps  only  receive  silver  fees,  but  for 
which  he  would  be  remunerated  over  and  over  again  in  the  con- 


fidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  customers, ~  and  by  the  medical 
practitioners  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  the  prestige  and  status 
it  would  win  for  him. 

Organization. — A  word  respecting  organization  amongst  pharma¬ 
cists.  Organization,  in  the  absence  of  which  any  consideration  of 
improvements  in  the  modes  of  collecting,  elaborating,  or  distributing 
drugs  would  be  little  more  than  a  dream.  Organization,  without 
which  the  duties  of  chemists  and  druggists  to  the  State  will  only  be 
performed  in  an  incomplete  and  haphazard  manner,  and  without 
which  their  own  interests  will  be  developed  or  maintained  very  im¬ 
perfectly  if  at  all.  Such  organization — the  work  of  a  generation  of 
philo-pharmaceutic  pioneers — exists  already  in  this  country  as  re¬ 
gards  about  one- third  of  the  chemists  and  druggists.  Had  the  other 
two-thirds  responded  to  the  general  appeals  made  by  tlieir  brethren 
more  than  once  during  the  past  forty  odd  years,  it  is  safe  to  aver  that 
not  only  would  the  State  at  this  moment  be  better  served  by 
pharmacy,  but  every  pharmacist  would  be  richer  in  pocket,  richer 
in  social  position,  richer  in  self-respect.  Even  now,  were  the 
advantages  of  union  and  a  pathway  to  union  brought  home  to  every 
pharmacist — -which  could  be  well  done  now  that  we  have  a  com¬ 
plete  Register — there  can  be  little  doubt  that  nearly  every  druggist 
having  any  really  important  stake  in  pharmacy  would  join  in 
forming  a  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain  co-extensive 
with  British  pharmacy.  It  would  be  astonishing,  indeed,  if  after 
such  a  special  appeal  any  very  large  proportion  of  the  druggists  in 
the  country  were  found  to  care  so  little  for  the  welfare  either  of 
themselves  or  of  the  community,  or  to  perceive  that  welfare  so 
imperfectly,  as  to  hold  aloof  from  such  an  organization.  But  our 
chief  hope  must  rest  with  our  pupils  and  young  men.  Cannot  some 
plan  be  carried  out  by  which  all  future  pharmacists  shall  become 
members  of  one  great  national  society  ? 

Conclusion. — -In  the  course  of  this  address  on  an  aspect  of 
pharmacy  complementary  to  the  political,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  set  forth  the  duties  of  pharmacy  to  the  State  in  obtaining, 
elaborating,  and  distributing  drugs  ;  suggestions  have  been  offered 
by  which  pharmacy  may  better  perform  these  duties ;  hopes  thrown 
out  respecting  the  duty  of  the  State  to  pharmacy,  though  this, 
being  a  political  question,  has  only  been  glanced  at ;  and  for  the 
thoroughly  qualified  chemists  and  druggists  of  Great  Britain  gener¬ 
ally,  a  brighter  future  foreshadowed  than  might  at  first  sight  be  an- 
ticipated.  Amongst  the  body  there  are  large  numbers  who  can  well 
hold  their  own  with  the  pharmacists  of  any  country  in  the  world, 


whether  as  followers  of  pure  pharmacy  or  as  “  chemists  ”  as  well  as 
“  druggists.”  All  that  these  are  now,  the  rising  generation  of 
pharmacists  should  strive  to  become.  With  a  thoroughly  united, 
thoroughly  educated,  body  of  pharmacists,  in  number  properly  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  population  of  the  country,  each  pharmacist  a  unit 
in  one  great  society  of  pharmacists,  we  may  confidently  predict  for 
no  very  distant  future  a  relationship  between  pharmacy  and  the 
State  which  shall  be  permanently  beneficial  to  all  concerned.  We 
too 

“  .  .  .  rest  in  faith 

That  man’s  perfection  is  the  crowning  flower, 

Toward  which  the  urgent  sap  in  life’s  great  tree 
Is  pressing, — seen  in  puny  blossoms  now, 

But  in  the  world’s  great  morrows  to  expand 
With  broadest  petal  and  with  deepest  glow.” 
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